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a quite unsophisticated one; for he prefaces his 
discussion with an explanation of certain ele- 
mentary conceptions of social development. To 
the serious student of social history, this intro- 
duction will smack emphatically of an apologetic 
purpose. The "fatal defects" of Greek and 
Roman social ideals, and the somewhat exagger- 
ated contrasts between these defects and the 
implicitly assumed perfection of early Christian 
ideals are depicted in too vaguely rhetorical 
fashion to carry conviction to one trained in real 
historical study. But as the reader continues 
through the book, he will be willing to excuse 
certain evident relics of a former theological 
method, when he finds that the bulk of the dis- 
cussion is devoted to a remarkably frank and 
persuasive exposition of the necessity for the 
Christianization of our social order if we are to 
make earnest with Christianity at all. The 
ideal of Jesus is interpreted in terms of demo- 
cratic justice, and Christianity is declared to be 
the religion which interprets the meaning of 
society in terms of a kingdom of persons all ren- 
dering and receiving personal justice because all 
recognize the sovereignty of a personal God. 
Professor Gardner lays primary emphasis on the 
voluntary adoption of the kingdom spirit by 
individuals; but he shows clearly that this spirit 
must lead to radical social changes. 

The Story-Life of the Son of Man. By Wayne 
Whipple. New York: Revell, 1013. Pp. 
564. $2.50. 

A life of Christ on a new plan. Instead of 
writing a narrative of his own, Mr. Whipple has 
sought to choose from the best that has ever been 
written or spoken about Jesus, arranging the 
material, bit by bit, as a mosaic is made, into a 
vivid and attractive picture. Thus the book is 
a miniature library, gathering up into a single 
collection the thoughts of many authors. It 
consists of forty chapters, giving selections from 
over one hundred writers, including Phillips 
Brooks, Henry Ward Beecher, Ernest Renan, 
Tennyson, Tolstoy, Elizabeth Stewart Phelps, 
Bouck White, Theodor Keim, and Horace Bush- 
nell. It has thirty-two illustrations, mostly 
reproductions of well-known paintings. It is 
not, of course, a "critical" work; its purpose is 
devotional. We hardly feel that the volume 
has quite the importance which the compiler 
attaches to it; yet it is a useful book. Classes 
engaged in studying the life of Christ will be 
able to use it in collateral reference. Ministers 
will find it of almost unending homiletical sug- 
gestiveness. We hope that it will find its way 
into the hands of many readers. 



The World's Redemption. By C. E. Rolt. 

London: Longmans, 1013. Pp.336. $2.25. 

An interesting and important theological 

sign of the times. An inquiry into the nature 



and work of God in view of the results of mod- 
ern scientific investigation. The author is an 
English churchman, vicar of a parish in War- 
wick. He takes evolution and higher criticism 
for granted, and contends that while the older 
doctrine of a physically omnipotent Deity is 
no longer thinkable, the substance of trini- 
tarian and supernatural Christianity stands 
untouched amid the present-day shifting of 
landmarks. Books of this kind are sure to 
multiply. The questions which the author asks 
will stir more and more as the newer scientific 
methods penetrate the mental atmosphere of 
the age and modify the psychological climate. 
The conclusions which books of this kind her- 
ald are not so immediately important as the 
mere fact that people are investigating the 
tap-roots of theology. 

The present work may be described as an 
attempt to work the pragmatism of our times 
over into terms of orthodox Christianity. The 
creation of the world is itself a redemptive 
process of winning harmony from that which is 
without form and void. Hence the title of the 
book. God's power is not that of mere physical 
omnipotence, but that of truth and love. The 
victory of love is won by waiting and not by force 
or compulsion. The truth merely remains true, 
and in this calm assurance it quietly reposes 
until at last the raging forces of discord and 
strife stumble on some aspect of truth and 
respond to its attraction. And so, from distant 
ages, God has been enduring the mutual strife 
and self-assertion of the elements that make up 
the universe, and has, by slow degrees, been 
winning them into order and harmony. Christ 
is the supreme historical manifestation of the 
redemptive, or creative, work of God, and as 
men appreciate the nature of God, they be- 
come partners of Christ in the divine discipline 
of redemption. 

The Faith of Japan. By Tasuku Harada. 

New York: Macmillan, 1914. Pp. ix-p-ioo. 

$1.25. 

This little volume comprises seven lectures 
given by President Harada at Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary, and an eighth chapter which 
reproduces an article in the International Review 
of Missions. The volume cannot be said to add 
particularly to a scientific knowledge of the 
religious attitude of the Japanese, but it has the 
virtue of setting forth sympathetically and 
clearly what might be called the common di- 
visor of the Japanese religions, in so far as such 
a common element can be said to exist. As the 
volume is for popular rather than technical 
hearers and readers, it emphasizes the most out- 
standing points in Japanese faith, calling par- 
ticular attention to the Shinto, Confucian, and 
various Buddhist schools of thought. The first 
lecture deals with a sketch of the various reli- 
gions, but the volume thereafter deals with 
matters synthetical, as will be seen from the 



